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| 0 8 24, NEL ledge is ſo agrecable . 

ro our intelligent natures, and the 
* 4 pleaſure of finding it ſo engaging 
ad tranſporting, that the molt 
ctemperate minds can hardly ſer 
temſelyes any bounds or limits, in the ſcarch and 
purſuit of it. Small indeed, is the advance the grea- 
telt and moſt inquiſitive genius can make in the 
Knowledge of truth, in this preſent ſtate of dark- 
dels and imperfection ; yet that degree of know- 
ledge which is attainable has charms enough to en- 
courage great attention, and to make the cnqui- 
ers after it, caſily overcome the fatigue of cloſe 


ſtudy, and deſpiſe many temporal inconveniencies 
| which 
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which attend it, fo as ſometimes to impair their 
health, and even forego or neglect the neceſſaries 
of life. . 4 

And indeed, there is an excellency in know- 
ledge that renders it very worthy of our eſteem, 
and highly deſerving our moſt laborious endea- 
vours. MWiſdom, ſays Solomon, is the 
45 principal thing, therefore get <wiſ- 
dom, and with all thy getting, get underſtand- 
ing. Our intellectual faculties were made for the 
dilcovery and contemplation of truth; and the 
knowledge of it, even abſolutely and in it ſelf 
conſider d, is highly perfeaive of human under- 
ſtanding. The great diſtinction we make be- 
rween men in our eſteem, with reſpect to the 
different meaſures of wiſdom and knowledge we 
imagine they poſleſs, is an evidence that man- 
kind are agreed that theſe are things which do 
greatly ennoble our nature, and very much con- 
duce to the perfection of it. 

Bur notwithſtanding all this, when we conſider 
how limited and imperfc our intellectual facul- 
tics arc 3 and how little time our ſhort ſpan of 
life affords us, either to get knowledge, or to en- 
Joy that which we have acquir'd ; and that, aftcr 
our moſt diligent enquiries and reſearches, we 
mult neceſlarily be ignorant of many things; cven 
of many more than we arc acquainted with; 
when all this is conſider'd, it muſt appear very 
becoming us as reaſonable creatures, and a neceſ- 
ſary part of our duty, to endeavour chicfly after 
the knowledge of ſuch things as are of the great- 
eſt importance to us; to labour for that Know- 
ledge which has the ncarcſt relation to, and the 

| greateſt 
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greateſt influence upon, our happineſs; that if 
we cannot -{o'ex/arge and extend our faculties as 
to avoid ſome degree of ignorance, yet we may 
ſo wanage and apply them as not to ſuffer by it, 
in our greateſt and moſt important intereſt. 

This conduct of ourſelves, in our endeavours 
after religious knowledge, is what 1 intend to re- 
commend and enforce in the following Ess AY; 
that I may, if poſlible, take men off from the 
purſait of things which God hath not thought fit 
to reveal to us, and thoſe ſublime notions and 
unintelligible myſterics with which they do gene- 
rally amuſe and diſtract themſelves ; and perſuade 
them to imploy their chicf ſtudy and concern 
about thoſe things to which their capacity is pro- 
portion'd; and which are of great concernment 
to them to be informed of, viz. Things of a 
moral nature, and which have an immediate in- 
fluence on life and practice. 


Now, in order to this, it may be S has em. 
\ cealed many 


proper to obſerve, that there are ma- h | from 

ny ſecret' things that belong unto . 

the Lord our God (as Moſes expreſ- ' © 
Deut. xxix. 


ſes it) 2. e. things which he has not % v. 

been pleasd to reveal unto us, and 
which we, without a divine revelation, cannot 
attain unto the knowledge of. Various are the 
revelations and diſcoveries God hath been pleas d 
to make of his Will to mankind : At ſundry 
times and divers manners he ſpake _ 
in time paſt nnto the fathers by the | 
Prophets.” Where we arc not to underſtand, by 
prophets, thoſe only who ſoretold future events, 


Heb. i. V. 1. 


but any petfons who were divinely inſpird, and 
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to whom God made any ſupernatural diſcovery 
of himtelf; ſeveral ways of doing which we find 
mention'd in holy Scripture : but theſe were none 
of them deſignd to gratify mens curioſity about 
nice and ſubtle queſtions and matters of high no- 
tion and theory, but only to diſcover to them ſuch 
things as were neceſſary to make them good and 
virtuous here, in order to their being eternally 

happy hereafter. 

In the cleareſt and fulleſt revelati- 
4a: tha + on that ever was made tothe world, 
— ee, by the Son of God himſelf, who is 
. ſtiled he w/dom of the Father, and 
Giant N. in ubuom dwelt all the treaſures of 
Coloſſi. {, Wiſdom and knowledge, even in this 
4: revelation we are taught only ſuch 
things as are neceſſary to reform and amend 
the lives and manners of men. The great de- 
ſign of the Goſpel is not to fill mens heads with 
nice and uſeleſs ſpeculations, but to poſſeſs their 
Fearts with the Jove of picty and virtue, and to 
excite them to the practice of thoſe divine and 
god like graces by which they may reſemble the 
glorious author of their being. Our Lord came 
into the world not to ſet up a ſebool of diſpu· 
tants and virtuoſo's in it, — a church : His in- 
ſtitution was not deſign d to exerciſe the wits, but 
to renew the minds, and reform the manners of 
"Ear; 7, men, and to make us meet to be 
piunartalers of the inheritance, of the 
faints in light, He fully declard to the world 
whatever was neceſſary or conducive. to theſe 


ends, but never open d his divine lips concerning 


* Which had no tendency or relation _— 
| 0 
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He did not puzzle his hearers with abſtruſe ſpecu · 4 
lations, and ſublime myſteries ; but in a way of 1 
plain and familiar inſtruction inform d them of 
thoſe things (and of thoſe only) which were uſe- 10 
ful and neceſſary for them to know in order to 
ſalvation. The Goſpel of Chriſt is called in Scrip» 
ture a myſtery, not ſo much on the account of 
any obſcurity or great difficulty in its doctrines, 
when revealed, as becauſe it had been conceald 
and hid, from foregoing ages and * 
nerations. However, it is a . e 8 
fee of godlineſs, and its great end 1 +6. Sa 
and aim is not to make men acute 1 
and able diſputers, but exact and ho- 4 
ly livers. EF a3 vie ih 
This will appear to any one who; 
with a tolerable degree of attention, 
looks into the ſermons and diſcour- 
les of out Saviour when here on 
earth; or peruſes the ſubſequent writings of che 
apoſtles, and firſt N the Goſpel z which 
vere intended to explain and enforce the chri- 
ſtian doctrine. We ſhall by all theſe caſily per- 
ceive, that it is not the deſign of the Goſpel 
* to diſcloſe. the deep things of God; to open 
* and uncover the great myſteries of the adorable 
Trinity; the eternal generation of the Son, or 
the proceſſion of the Holy-· Ghoſt: not to ac- 
* quaint us with the order and manner of the 
* divine-decrees, and their canſiſſence with human 
liberty; with the ſecrets of nature, or the in- 
© tricacies of providence : not to declare to us, 
why the world was no ſooner made; or why 
- the /aw was no ſooner given, or the chriſtian 
| ce religion 


4 67 
religion itſelf no ſooner made known to man- 
4 kind : not to inform us of the order and Hie. 
* rarchy of the Angels ; when they were crea- 
ted ; how long they all continu'd in their hap. 
«oy ſtate ; what thoſe of them that fell, cou'd 
find, that ſhou'd make beings of ſuch excellence 
«and wiſdom uneaſy under the government of 
« ſo mild and kind a Creator; and what made 
cc their fallen ſtate deſerve ſo little pity that even 
the moſt compaſſionate Jeſus did not join their 
* caſe with ours in the great work of redemp- 
* tion: not to declare how, and in what man- 
ner the grace of God operates on the minds of 
* men in reſtoring them to the divine image in 
* r;johteouſneſs and true holineſs : not to inform 

us how the ſoul now lives in the body, or 
tc how it ſhall live hercafter Without it; or whce- 
* ther it had any cxiſtence before it came into 
* it: not to diſcover to us the time that God 
< hath prefix d for the great and final Judgment; 
« or declare how the dead ſpall be then raiſed, 
« and with what body they do come; i. e. how 
< their bodies ſhall be modify'd and organiz'd, 
< what their powers and capacities ſhall be, and 
according to what age or ſtature they ſhall riſe, 
© and how the bodies of good and bad men will 
« differ from each other: not to make known 
*ro us where Hell is; whether in the central 
* parts of the earth; or in the SUN x, or in 
«the ethereal regions above the ſun and fixed 


2 1 Wu rw bom * — =y — 
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. | * Vide Swinden's enquiry into the nature and place of Hell; pro 
ing (as he ſays) that the SUN is the common receptacle of the devils 

and wicked men; and that they ſhall be tormented in it for ev 
42 ever. | 


6 ſtars; 
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« lars; what the puniſhments are there; whe- 
« ther its fire be material; and, if ſo, what im 


mortal fuel that muſt be, that can cyerlaſtingly 
feed its hungry flames: nor yet where Heaven 
« is ; or what its felicitics preciſely are; whether 
« they conſiſt chicfly in the perfection of the am- 
« Jerſtanading, or will; in the love, or in the 
« vifon of God; whether the ſouls of the bleſ- 
« ſed ſhall retain all their former faculties, and 
« whether any new. ones ſhall be added to them; 
« whether their knowledge will be ſudden and 
« znſtantaneons, or eternally progreſſive z what 


« their work and employment ſhall be; in what 


« way. God will reveal himſelf to them; what 
„kind of converſation they may have with the 
4 bleſſed Angels, and with one another; he- 
« ther they ſhall ſtand affected in any | 
“manner to thoſe who were their friends and 


relations, and pious acquaintance in this world 5 


and how far FREY: ſhall know, and be known 


to one another ©: We may, I fay, caſily, per- 


ccive, upon 3 55 of it, that it was not the 
deſign of the Goſpel to gratify our curioſity in 
ſuch ſpeculations as theſe: they are things indeed, 
which our prying, inquiſitive nature wou d be glad 
enough to know (and which ſome have boldly 
preſumed to determine) but which the holy wri- 
ters have not been impower d to reveal and diſ- 
cover to us. As they do not, in their own na- 
ture, fall under the diſcovery of human under- 
ſtanding, and conſequently are impoſſible to be 
known any farther than they are diſtinctly reveal- 
cd by almighty God, ſo they ſeem to be, as it 
were, induſtriouſly kept ſecret by him, becauſe 


they 


—— 


. 
they are not of uſe ro mankind to be known in 
order to the great end of religion. 


1 This ſeems to be the meaſure f 
this, is, becauſe all the revelations God is pleas d to 
Jach ſpecutart- make to his creatures; namely, the 
75 . uſe and influence of them in the 

| conduct of our lives: the manife- 
ſtations he hath made of himſelf and his will, 
are proportion d to the uſe and neceſſity there is 
of their being known to us, as they tend to the 
end for which they are made; which was to let 
us know ſo much of God and - Chrift, and of 
their gracious diſpenſations towards us, and pur- 
poſes concerning us, as may engage us to receive 
and obey the Goſpel, and thereby fave our fouls, 
and not to feed and entertain our curiofity. It 
may therefore reaſonably be fappos'd of all ſuch 
curious queſtions as thoſe J have mention'd a- 
bove, that the determination of them ( if we 
were now capable of it) wou'd be of little uſc 
to us; that it wou'd not be very ſerviceable, or, 

at leaſt, is not neceſſary to the great ends and 
— of religion. There is as much revealed 
as is neceſſary to direct us in our duty, and per- 
ſuade us to the practice of it. And for us to be 
prying and intruding into thoſe things which God 
has not thought fir to let us fee and know, is 
an uſeleſb and troubleſome, as well as Fraidlek 
curioſity, which ſerves only to divert us from our 

main concern. 
| And, probably, it is upon this ground, that 
our bleſſed Saviour ſo often refus'd to fatisfy the 
curioſity of men, who apply'd themſelves to him 


for information in doubtful and difficult — 
0 
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of no uſe to the conduct of their lives ind ath© 


ons. I ſhall mention two or thtee remarkable 


inſtances to this purpoſe. We have ont in the 


13th. chapter of Sr, Lues Goſpel ; where we 


are told, that one came and ſaid, Lord, are ther? 
few that ſhall be ſaved ? To which curious 
queſtion, our Saviour does not give à direct an- 
ſwer, becauſe it was neither neceſſary nor uſeful 
to his hearers to be reſolvd in it;; it did not 
cohcern them to know what number of petſons 
ſhould be ſaved, but what courſe they themſelves 
ſhould take, that_they might be of that happy 
number, whatever” were: and therefore inſtead 
of ſatisfying the curioſity of this enquiter, he puts 
him, and his other hearers upon their duty; ad- 
moniſhing them, inſtead of being curious to 
know what ſhould become of others, rather tb 
take care of themſelves : And he ſaid unto them 
(as it is ver. 24th,) ſtrive ye to enter in at the 
ſtrait gate; for many, I ſay unto you, ſhall feek 
to enter in, and ſhall not be able. We have 
another ſuch inſtance of our Sayiour's behaviour 
in the 21ſt. chapter of St. 7ohns Goſpel: Our 
Lord had inform'd St. Peter that he thould be- 
come a martyr for his religion, or by what kind 
of death he ſhould glorify God. But this would 
not ſatisfy him without knowing alſo what ſhould 
be the fate of St. ohn, the beloved diſciple; 
and ſo he puts this queſtion to our Saviour, What 
ſhall this man do ? or what ſhalt become of 
him? But our Lord refus'd to fatisfy his curioſity 
in this point; and though he could, if he had 
pleas d, as eaſily have inform'd St. Peter what 


ſhould become of the beloved diſciple as of hirh- 
| C ſelf, 


* 
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Ga, yet he;;reproves_his_<ngquiring into it, be. 
exe” benefit was to be had by ſuch informa- 
Sion JR ſaid. unto him, If 1 will that he 
carry 1. I came, -qwhat is that to thee ! Follow 
thou me; i. d what wilt thou be the better, if 
L wu tell Aw what this man ſhall do 2 Wil 
contribute any thing to zhy. preparation for 
wing me, to know whether he ſhall be re- 
quired to ttcad in the ſame ſteps? Thus alfo he 
bebav'd himſelf in the 2 put to him by his 
diſciples, concerning the blind man whom he 
reſtor d to ſight... | Maſter, lay. they, who. did ſin, 
is man, or bis parents, that he was born blind! 
¶ Jobn ir.) this was a very curious queſtion; ſor 
ſeems to ſuppoſe the man in a capacity of ſinning, 
before his coming into this ſtate, and to proceed 
upon the ſuppoſition of the  pre-cxiſtencc of 
ſouls ; an opinion held by many at that time 


both among the Jews and Gentiles. And the 


xdiffiples might. very well be. deſirous to have our 
.Sayiour's judgment in ſo curious a point. But 
ſo. far was he from giving them that ſatisfaction, 
that he utterly declines ſaying any thing at all to 
— point: he only tells them, that it Was neither 

the account of the mans ſim nor his parents, 
7 — he was born blind; but that the works of 
Gad ſhould be. made manif- in him. This way 


of anſwering was uſcful and edifying to them, 
- becauſe it ſery'd to prevent their entertaining any 
- uncharitable opinion of the poor man upon the 


account of his ſevere ;afflition ;- but whether his 
ſoul did pre-exiſt, before its union with the bo- 
dy, or no (the being reſolvd and ſatisfy'd in 


which Curious point —* to have been their ar 
en 
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end in putting the queſtion) this he wholly declines! 
and paſſes over wich ſilence as having no tenuen- 
cy to make them more good: and virtuos whick 
_ the great deſign of his in the 
world. And (to- give but one inftance more ) 
when the diſciples, in their converſation: with hint 
after his reſutrection, demandedwot las k & dot 
him, Lord, wilt thou at this time 2 
reſtore the kingdom to Iſradl'# ie, wilt thou 
gather the Jewiſh nation from their diſperſton, 
and raiſe it again into a victorious and 
ſtare! (as they expected the Meſlias would do): 
I fay, when they put this to our Saviour 
he gives them no direct anſwer, fleither that he 
would, nor that he would not do what they ex- 
pected, but gentiy reprehends their curioſity (v. 70 
It is not for gon ro 1 mme and ſeafons 
which the Pather hath pur imb hs own power. 
And inſtead of ſatisfying them in things that did 
not concern them, he diſcotirſeth to them about 
thoſe things that did, namely, how they ſhould 
be qualify” d and ſent forth to preach the Goſpel 
to the world; as. we read in the following ver- 
fes. [Several other inſtances of this kind mat bo 
feen in Dr. Clark's excellent rah 5 ſetmont 
lately publiſh'd; p. 183, G. 372 19AG! 
But, beſides that the thi — ·˖[ by 
God hath not diſcover d 2 us, are yy 1954 
ſuch as would not be 9 = — — 2 Go 
the great deſign of religion, | ehings . 2 
making us more good and Mr y 
there are other reaſons for his dealing dbu wid 
us. One of which is, our incapacity in tlie pre. 


ſent ſtate, for the diſtinct apprehending of them. 
C Many 
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Many of thoſe things: which we. fo eagerly de- 
ſireto:know, are hidden from our view, becauſe 
our preſent capacities are not ſuited and propor- 
tion d to the comprehenſion of them. | 

This is evidently the caſe with relation to the 
divine nature and N Canſt thou (ſays 


hq Bp ws tw oawnw Do om cc. 


Jobs friend) L 2 find out 


Job. ii. 7. 


Cod? Canſt t out the Al. 
mighty to perfettion ? i. e. It is . thou ü 
ſnouldſt. Our finite underſtanding bears no pro- t 
to his infinite eſſence: it is too narrow tc 
for ſo vaſt an object. Accordipgly. God hath v 
__ plainly'trold us; that (whatever our curioſity may if 
mu pite unto) he is not an object for a mortal th 
Fa view, Thou canſt not ſee my face, af 
16. ſays he to Moſes, for no man ſhall of 
1. Dm. vi. ſee my face and live. And St. Paul, fo 
„% co the. ſame purpole, tells us, that 0U 
Grd &velleth in that light which, no man can dif 
h unto ; whom no man hath ſeen, or can th 
ſee. All the diſcoveries God makes of himſelf m 
to us, in the preſent ſtate, are accommodated 102 
to our limited and imperfect capacities. The acts of 
and operations of the divine nature are repreſen- col 
ted to us in Scripture by figures and compariſons 0 
taken from our own powers and ways of acting; the 
and the like affections are aſcrib'd to God, as we the 
find in ourſelves. Not that we are to think the imp 
Deity altogether: ſuch a Being as ourſelves, or Perf 
that his aftions and ways arc like ours : but the and 
divine majeſty is pleas d thus to condeſcend to kno 
our capacities, and adapt his expreſſions concern- derf 
ing himſelf to our ideas and conceptions, be- ed f 


dauſe indeed we arg not capable of ſeeing, Know- beſe 


ing, 


ing, and concciving of him as he really, is. 80 
that whatever we can know of the Almighty, 
either by the light of nature and reaſon, ar even 
by divine revelation, muſt, in this ſtate; fall vaſt- 
ly ſhort of his infinite petfections, and beat no 
proportion to what ſtill enn wha muſt re- 
main, unknown to us. 

This is very much the caſe a0 in ene 
the things of another world; eſpecially the felici - 
ties of that ſtate. Our preſent faculties are too dull 
to have a ſight of ſuch tranſcendent glories, and too 
weak to endure the dazzling luſtre of them; and 
if we could have a full and diſtinct view of: 
the things of other world, it would poſſibly 
affect us ſo much, as to hinder us in the diſcharge 
of the neceſſary buſineſs of this; They ate there. 
fore conceal'd from us for the like reaſon that 
our Saviour declin d to impart many things to his 
rat Nor is, their * tor 3 

em ve many things to ſay. 
to you, but you cannot — them * A 2 
ww, This is ps caſe with regard to the glotics: 
a the futute world; we cannot bear a full ac- 
count of them now. 5 

So that there is a kind of ſpade caſt over both 
the glorious perfections of the divine nature, and 
ue future happineſs of good men, becauſe it is 


n 
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impoſſible for us to ſee them here but very im- | 
perfectly; through @ glaſs darkly, or obſcurely, ö 
ind through the veil of faith. The — j 

| 


owledge of theſe things zs tao won- n „ 


ful and excellent for our imperfect and limit 1 
fd faculties ; we cannot attain unto it. And 1 
ſides, if We were capable of it, yet in this [ | 

ſtate ; 


| 
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ſtate of probation, it is fit we ſhould live by 


fait, and not by the fight * the gloxious re- 


compenee we expect. 5 

Ix may be conſider d Annen that God has "IF 
good ends to ſerve by reſerving ſo 
many ſecret things to himſelf, both in! regard to 


the advancement of his on glory, and our im- 


provement in ſeveral of the moſt excellent gra. 
ces and virtues of the Chriſtian life. For by 
thus hiding theſe things from us, God teaches us 
— upon, and truſt in, him; to acknow. 
ledge his authority and veracity 3 to repair ta Him 
for farther light and inſtruction; and, in the mean 


time, iq ſet the greater value upon thoſe reyela- 


tions he hath graciouſly made to us; to excrciſe 
the virtues of patience, reſignation, and hope, 
and eſpecially the uoſt profound humility; 
which teaches us to #hizk: ſoberly of our ſelves 
as ue ought to think ; to ſubmit our high rea. 
ſonings, and caſt down our tow'ting imaginati- 
ons, and every thing that exalts its ſelf againſt 
trutn and wiidom of God; and to bring into 
Crip. every thought to the obedience of | 
BIO 254 - Theſe nia cies may be im- 
* of prov'd to ſeveral excellent purpoſes, 
the foregong both for the informing of our judg- 

erat. ments, and the ditection of our 
lives. 


once God, for ſuch wiſe and 
8 atltiiradic. ends, hath- conceal'd the 


learn from hence 


noti 26: be roo knowledge of ſo many things from 


ere us, we ought to comply with his 


meeſſurythings. gracious deſigns, and not be. too CU: 


L Is J + 
ious in prying/into things not cleatly revealed, but Jil 
be content to be ignorant of what he hath not | 
thought fit to diſcover to us. It is the excellent 
en of the wiſe ſon of Hrach; Seek * 14 
the things that are too hard for: 
thee, neither ſearch the thugs that . ff 23. 
2 But what 15 p ne 2. || 
thee think thereupon 
with reverence ; for it is not needful for thee 
to ſee with thine eyes the things that be in 
ſecret ; be nat curious in unneceſſary matters. 
And a wiſer than he tells us, that it ig the glo- | 
ry of God to conceal a thing. And is it not then | 
a 24 ;ſbonourmg of him, for men bulily and cur. 
cdully to pry into that which he hath conceal'd? 4 
© Wl Beſides that, it is a bold -inyaſion of God's pecu- | 
5 liar, it evidently implics a diſtruſt either of his | 
; W vidom; or goodneſs; it ſuppoſes him either ſo 
's WH ignorant of the ſtrength of thoſe faculties himſelf | 
i- W hath made, that he hath aſſignd them unpropor- 1 
i- WI tionable, objects, and ſo they muſt have others " 
ard out for, them by -ourſelves z or elſe it im- 
plies that Fin eye is evil towards his own crea- 
of WF tures 5 that (as the Devil once ſuggeſted to our 
firſt parents) God envies our happinefs, and, for 
n- that reaſon, hath confin'd our intellectual views 
within ſuch narrow limits; and that he will not 


dg - ſuffer us to know {10 much as we might, leſt we 
our WF rival the divine nature, and be as Gods knowmg 
10 good and euil. 


There is great Folly in this buſy and curious 
me temper of mind. For tis utterly vain and fruit- 
les for men to attempt to know more than God 
pleaſes to diſcover to them; tis to no manner of 


purpoſe | 


[16] 
purpoſe to make bold and buſy intruſions into 
thoſe ſecrets that he hath forbidden to be ſeen. 
Why then ſhould we ſo earneſtly hunt after that 
knowledge which we can never attain unto } 
When a man is in the dark, had he not much 
better ſtand til] at firſt, than wander about 'till 
he be fatigu'd and tir'd with his journey, but till 
as far from the end of it, as when he firſt ſet 
n F | 
' © Beſides this, when we conſider that upon our 
conduct and behaviour in this world, depends 
our ſalvation and happineſs in another, we muſt 
preſently be convinc'd of the groſs folly and ab- 
ſurdity of being ſo cager in the purſuit of 


barren and unprofitable ſpeculations :. this will 


ſhew us, that the great buſineſs we have to do 
here on earth, is not to ſtudy what will barely 
entertain and accompliſh our minds (which is the 


utmoſt ſuch things can do) but what will be of 


uſe to us in the conduct of our lives; what will 
lead and direct us to our great end, to everlaſt- 
ing happineſs and the ſalvation of our fouls. So 
that if a man be never ſo expert in the contro- 


verſies that do ſo divide and diſtrat the Chriſtian 


world, but neglects or over- looks the plain truths 
and duties of the Goſpel, all that knowledge is 
but meer vanity, and idle curioſity. It is therc- 


fore not only our duty, but a great point of 


wiſdom, to be content to be ignorant where the 
Scripture is ſilent, and to change our curioſity 
about things unreveal'd, and unneceſlary, into 1 
due care of our ſalvation. Had the knowledge 


of ſuch things been neceſſary to that end, they 


would have been deliver d in Scripture * the 
| ame 


F © wn bi. Ed Pita Adi 
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ſame plainneſs and perſpicuity, as other. things 
of the greateſt importance are. God was able to 
interpret his mind to the world, as plainly in 


one caſe, as in another; and he has done it in 


all, as far as his infinite wiſdom judg d it neceſſary 


to promote the great ends of religion :. and there- 


jore where he hath not us d this plainneſs, it 
ſhould be a ſufficient check to our curioſity. 


There are ſome parts of knowledge which 
God hath thought fit to inhibit and exclude us 
from ; to fence them, as he did the: forbidden 
tree, by threatnings and comminations, and made 
it not only our folly, but our ſin; and danger, to 
attempt them, A vicious curioſity was the occa- 
ſion of the ſin of our firſt parents, and that which 
prov'd their ruin. And tho' this their way was 


their folly, and was attended with ſuch fatal con- 


ſequences, yet heir poſterity have ever been too 


apt to Juſt after forbidden knowledge: ſuck a. 


value does our inquiſitive nature ſet upon every 
thing for its being 4:4, that, as if our life were 
bound up with theſe ſecrets, and all our felicity 
dwelt in the ſhade of theſe receſſes, we purſue 
this ſearch with indefatigable induſtry + but ſure 
it muſt be a ſtrange infatuation to imagine, that 
that which expell'd the firſt parents of mankind 
from Paradiſe, can reſtore happineſs to their chil- 
dren. We are told, that Pliny loſt his life by a 
too curious ſearch after mount Veſituius; a jult 
emblem of thoſe who exerciſe themſelves in great 


matters, too high for them; who are carry d on 


* 


by ſo impetuous a curioſity, that no bounds ü 


keep them from the holy mount; but they will 
needs break thro' the thick darkneſs how dread- 
D ful 
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ful ſoever the thundcrings and lightnings are in 
the way; and arc at laſt deſttoy d, in unfolding 
what God hath wrapp'd up in darkneſs and ob- 
ſcurity. We know the dreadful ſtate of Uzz4h 
for prying too nearly into the ark of God; he 
has reveal'd as much as he judges. convenient; 
as much as is neceſlary for our true advantage: 
to endeavour to diſcover what he thinks fit to 
conceal, is to make ourſelves wiſer than he, 
and to provoke his juſtice to chaſtiſe our inſo- 
lence. * | 

But as this curioſity is a temper highly diſpleaſ- 
ing to God, fo it is very pernicious to men. 
Like all other irregular and inordinate deſires, it 
knows no meaſure, nor no end. And by perpe- 
tually engaging mens minds in new cnquirics and 
ſpeculations, it takes them off from attcnding to 
the plain and neceſſary principles and duties of 
religion. So that whilſt they are minding high 
things, and neglecting things in which their ſalva- 
tion is more immediately concern d, they are in 
danger of falling into condemnation and perdi- 
tion : like him, who whilſt he was gazing at the 
ſtars, minded not his way, and fell into a pit. 
St. Paul ſeverely condemns thoſe who zcaloully 
concern'd themſelves about unprofitable notions 
and opinions, to the neglect of the plain and 
practical parts of religion. This 7s 
a faithful ſaying, and theſe things 
1 will that thou affirm conſtantly, that they 
which have believed in God ſhould be careful 
to maintain good works ; theſe things are god 
and profitable unto men, i. e. They are things 
which conduce to our cternal happineſs. o_ 

abi 


Titus iii. 8, 9. 


19 ] | 
avoid fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, and con- 
tentions, and ſtrivings about the law, And the 
reaſon the apoſtle gives why theſe things muſt be 
avoided, is, that they are unprofitable and Vain, 
i, e. have no tendency to promote the true end 
of religion, the eternal happineſs and ſalvation 
of men. And in another place he deſcribes the 
conſequence of not being content | 
to reſt in the plain who!ſome words | 
of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, by ſaying that ſuch 
perſons are proud, knowtimg nothing, but doting 
upon queſtions and ſtrifes 4 words (of their own 
inventing) whereof cometh envy, ſtrife, railings, 
evil ſurmiſmgs, perverſe diſputings of men of 
corrupt minds. To the ſame purpoſe he (peaks 
again, Fl-e youthful luſts ; but fol. n 
low righteouſneſs, faith, charity, | 
peace, with them that call on the Lord out of a 


1 Tim. vi. 4, 5. 


2 Tim. ii. 23. 


pure heart. But fooliſh and unlearned queſtions 


avoid, knowing that they do gender ſtrife. Such 
things do only blow up mens fancies with a 
vain opinion of themſelves, inſtead of filling their 
hearts with the true genuine effects of the Chri- 
ſtian religion. es Wh 
The ancient poets have a fable of Atalanta, 
« whom they repreſent as a virgin, ſo ſwift of 
foot, that no one could out-run her. One, 
* who undertook to run a race with her, con- 
« trivd the matter ſo as to throw behind him, as 
« he run, three golden apples at ſeveral times, 
* which, whilſt ſhe ſtopp'd to gather up, the other 
© out-{tripp'd her, and got the victory. In like 
manner, the great enemy of fouls, in order to 
hinder us in our Chriſtian courſe, not only lays 
D 2 the 
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the temptations of pleaſure and profit in our 
way, but alſo endeavours to raiſe our vain cu- 


rioſity by ſtarting a number of ſubtil, tho' uſeleſs 


queſtions. And whilſt our minds are too much 


buſied about thoſe trifles, we neglect true faith, 


piety, charity, and other things that are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to make our calling and election 


| What hath been ſaid of the pre- 
15 pw ge ſumption, the folly, the danger and 
grear article pernicious conſequences. of curiolity 
the hey Ii in general, may with the greateſt 
1 reaſon, be particularly apply d to the 
explications ſome have given of the doctrine of 
the bleſſed Trinity: the diſputes concerning which, 
have, in all ages, ariſen, not ſo much from what 
is really contain'd in divine revelation, as from 
the preſumption of men ( who were <wſe above 
and beyond what is written ) in ſubſtituting nice 
and philoſophical explications of their own, in 
the place of the plain and ſimple words of Scrip- 
ture, and rigorouſly requiring the aſſent of others 
to them. The general doctrine is eaſily percciv'd 
and underſtood, as far as we arc requird by 
the Scripture itſelf, to believe it; namely, that 
* there is but one God, and yet that there are 
* three perſons, Father, Son, and Holy. Ghoſt, to 
te whom divinity is there expreſly aſcrib'd”. Thus 
much is ſo plainly declar'd, fo frequently repeat- 


ed, and with ſuch particular circumſtances, that 


none who believe the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, can reaſonably refuſe their aſſent to 
it. The great conteſts in this article of our 


Faith, have always been about the idea and no- 
tion 


— * . 


f an] 


tion of Perſons in the Trinity; of Generation 
and Proceſſion, as apply'd to the San, and holy 
Spirit ; and the Aiſtinction and unity of the three 
perſons 3 1. e. in explaining how they are diſtin» 
euiſh'd among themſelves, and yet united in the 
divine eſſence. TI 5 35 22 

But now this doctrine of the Trinity depending 
ſo entirely on revelation that no man could have 
known any thing of it, had it not been reveal- 
ed, nor can poſlibly know any more of it than 
is revealed, and theſe ſpeculations concerning it, 
being things of which the Scripture is wholly ſi- 


lent, they can be no object of our faith; they 


are not at all neceſſary to be believed by us. 
for religion requires us to believe nothing but 
what it reveals to us; i. e. to our underſtanding 
and apprehenſion, We cannot ſee an object 
more fully than it is viſible. So that where God 
hath not diſcover'd to us how. and in what man- 
ter the things he hath revealed are, or can be, 
he doth not there require our aſſent. That a 
ning 1s thus, is neceſlary to be believed, becauſe 
it is revealed by the God of truth; by him who 
cannot be deceived himſelf, nor deceive others 3 
but the manner how, cannot be believed, be- 
cauſe it is not reycaled : the unreveal'd and con- 
cald part, which we have no notion or concep- 
ion of, cannot poſſibly bind us to any explicite 
« of faith. When therefore we are requir'd to 
clieve a thing which we cannot comprehend, 
do more can be meant, but that we ſhould be- 
lere it to be in ſome manner unknown and un- 
cover d to us. The matter or thing revealed, 
an article of faith, and muſt always be ſup- 


pos d 


X 
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L 
pos d to be underſtood by us; for how can we 
believe, or give our aſſent to any point, or pro- 
poſition, if we do not underſtand the terms and 
meaning of it ? But the manner how it zs, being 
not revealed to our underſtanding, can be no ob- 
ject of our faith, except in general and implicite- 
Iy : We can believe in part only, what is reveal. 
ed in part; our faith keeping pace with the 
word of God, and ending where that ends. Here 
then (to apply all this to the preſent caſe) may 
we fix our foot; believing that what God fays is 
infallibly true, and meekly acquieſcing in the plain 
declarations of his word, without a bold ſcruti— 
ny into hidden things. There are, and neceſſa- 
rily muſt be, many things relating to the nature, 
ſubſiſtence, and attributes of God, that are per- 
fectly incomprehenſible by us; things that we 
can form no notion of, and to which our under- 
ſtandings are no way proportion d. Now here a 
quiet and contented ignorance would much bet- 
ter become us, than either an over-curious and 
inquiſitive ſearch, or a pretending to that know- 
tedge which we have not, or taking up with 
empty and inſignificant terms for ſatisfactory an- 
fwers, rather than own ſome things to be out of 
eur reach. In all ſuch matters as theſe, which 
ate too big to be graſped, we had better fit down 
contented with what we have firm hold of, than 
tire ourſelves with vain endeavours to take in 
more. To fatigue and harraſs our minds with 
what cannot be diſcover'd, or comprehended by 
them, is folly enough, let the ſubject of our en. 
quiry be of what kind ſoever; but to act thus in 


a matter of this high nature, betrays too little 
. revetence 


2 ur - ww 
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reyerence for the tremendous and unſcarchable 
nature of God, and too great an opinion of our- 
ſelves. It becomes ſuch imperfect creatures as 
we are, to be content to: ſee through a glaſs 
darkly, till the time comes to know God more 
perfectly, and to ſee him as he is; and not to 
am at the knowledge of all myſteries and all 
faith, ad to ſearch and define the deep things 
F God. . 1 92 
5 would be beſt for us all, to be ſilent where — 
we have really nothing to ſay, and not to run | 
rot with mere preſumptions and imaginations: of 
our own, about matters infinitely ſurpaſſing hu- 
man comprehenſion ; and thereby expoſe our- 
ſelves to that apoſtolical cenſure of intruding in- 
to thoſe things which we have not 
ee, vVainly puff'd up by our fleſbly 
| mind ; or, from a proud conceit of our own 
reaſon, venturing to dive into, and determine 
thoſe divine matters, we have no notion of, not 
warrant for. 0% rnb 
The acting in this preſumptuous manner, with 
relation to this myſterious doctrine of the holy 
Trinity, eſpecially in publick declarations and de- 
ciſions, has been of very ill conſequence to the 
church of Chriſt, It is the private notions ß 
men about matters not clearly and diſtinctly re- 
vealed in Scripture, and not the plain doctrines 
of the Goſpel, that kindles our flames, and is ] 
the general ſubje& of our intemperate diſputes: ” | 
or (to uſe the words of one whom I love to " 
think and ſpeak after) © it is the 5 
7 - Chillmrworth, 
preſumptuous impoſing the ſenſes gy. IV. fed. | 
© of men upon the words ot God---- 1. 1 | 
N cc t e N 


Coloſſ. ii. 18. 


9 
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the Deiſying our own interpretations, and ty. 
« rannous entorcing them upon others; the re- 
& ſtraining the word of God from that latitude 
« and gcnerality, and the underſtandings of men 


* from that liberty wherein Chriſt and his apoſtles Nd 
&« left them; it is this that creates our quarrels, WM th 
and ever muſt produce oppoſition, 

Whatever liberty is taken by men of learning fc 
and leifure, in debating their own queſtions, and ¶ ic 
in cndeavouring to render their notions more mh. 


familiar and intelligible to thoſe they would in- 
form and inſtruc, yet it is certainly the moſt WM G0 
Charitable, and the moſt ſafe way in all pub- Wo 
lick decifions concerning very abſ/fruſe and diff. fn 
cult points (if it be fit to make any deciſions MW ou 
in ſuch points) to keep as much as. may be to I cil 
Scripture expreſſions, and not to affect to ſpeak IW ho 
of things which cannot be known but by reve- WW un 
lation, and are not fully and diſtinctly revealed me 
there, but in the language of revelation, not to W in 
determine concerning the deep things of God, W her 
but in the words of God. For theſe being the IE not 
proper ſtandard of all other words that ſhall bc I bra 
uſed on theſe occaſions, 'tis in vain to ſhift the 
meaſure, when there is never another to be found 
that can, or ought to reach farther. And, I be- 
lieve, it may be truly ſaid, that when men in 
the explication of theſe myſteries, have deviated 
from the phraſe of Scripture, they have always 
embroiled and perplexed themſelves and others, 
rather than added either ſtrength, or light to the 
truths of the Goſpel. In ſhort, it ſeems not on!y 
ſafeſt, but what is very meet and right, when 


men make any publick alterations or deciſions 
ON concerning 


e 


abſtruſe and difficult, and not fully and diſtinctly 
revealed, to follow the language of revelation, 


the authority of perſons inſpitd, or to think 
themſelves wiſer than the holy Spirit himſelf, 
Another proper ule of theſe con- 
ſderations is, to teach us, to be ier and an 
iery gentle and charitable towards charitable fe- 
thoſe that differ from us, in difficult 71 
and abſtruſe points of religion. Since abe 
God hath reſerv'd the knowledge of 2 59h 


points of reli- 


ſo many things to himſelf, and we yiou 
ind ourſelves ſo often at a loſs, in _ 
our religious enquiries, to determine the pre- 
ciſe tenz and meaning of what he hath revealed, 
how ſhould this reſtrain us from all bitterneſs and 
uncharitableneſs upon account of differing ſenti- 
ments in theſe matters, and from being too free 
in fixing the imputation of damnable error and 
hereſy upon every notion and opinion that is 
8 exactly the ſame with what we have em- 
cd? | 
That all men ſhould be of the fame mind, 
and agree in the ſame conceptions and appre- 
henſions of things, is impoſlible, and no more 
to be expected, than that all mens faces and 
complexions ſhould be alike, There will be great 
diverſity of opinions among us, as long as there 
is any obſcurity in any part of divine revelation, 
and different degrees of fenſe and underſtanding 
among men, and more or leſs opportunities of 
coming to the knowledge of truth. Nor is the 
Chriſtian Religion grounded upon any i” 
E 


concerning matters of pure revclation, that are 


ſt otherwiſe they ſeem to aſſume to themſelves, 


III. Not to be 


from us 
PI | 
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that all the profeſſors of it, ſhould centre and 
agree in the ſame ſer of notions and opinions. 
On the contrary, it inſtructs us how we are to 
behave ourſelves towards each other amidſt diffe- 
rent perſuaſions, and variety of judgments: not 
3 bite and devour one another, but 
Epbeſ. iv. 2.:. FO Walk with lowimeſs and meck- 


Kon. xiv. 1. meſs; with long ſuffering, forbear- 
See alſo Gal iii. fs : 4 ſuſfe L, fc 


10, 11, 1: Ing one another in love; endea vour. 


13» 14. mg, notwithſtanding any diverſity of 
Pail. ü. 1 , opinion, Fo keep the unity of the 
3. 4 i h 


| ſpirit im the bond of peace; and 
them that are weak in the faith to receive, but 
not to doubtful diſputations ; i. e. without judg- 
ing, or condemning them, or entering into any 
diſpute or contention with them, upon the ac- 
count of the difference of their ſentiments from 
our own. 8 | 
How different is all this from the ſtrain of mo- 
dern declaimers on the ſubject of our ſeveral diſ- 
pures ? Who cndeavour to raiſe the higheſt ani- 
moſities upon every punctilio of difference in 
opinion between them and others; teaching men 
to put odious marks of diſtinction upon thoſe 


that differ from them; to avoid each other's ſo- 


ciety and communion, and (which is quite the 
reverſe of what the apoſtle St. Paul reaches) 1 
ſpeak evil of all men but their own party, 70 be 
brawlers and ungentle, ſhewing meekneſs unte 
none, and (more like uncnlighten'd and unrege- 
nerate heathens than Chriſtians) t live in na- 
lice and inv hateful and hating one another. 
But ſurely ſuch a temper and behaviour as this, 
is as plainly condemn'd in holy Scripture, _ 
& > h | m 


[474 


muſt prove as fatal to the ſouls of men, as any 
error or hereſy they can poſſibly fall into. This 


commandment, ſaith St. 


John, ue 
have from him, that he who love th 


1 Joh. iv. 21 


Cod, love his brother alſo; and if a man ' ſa, 
he loveth God, and hatcth his brother be It 4 
And yet how frequently do we find, and 
bow lamentable a thing it is to ſee, men ex- 
remely zcalous for what they call the rraths of 
God, i. e. perhaps only ſome doubtſul and un- 
certain opinions of their own; while, without 
ſcruple, they break ſuch plain and exprels precepts 
of the Goſpel as theſe? As if orthodoxy would 
make an atonement for their cenſoriouſneſs and 


uncharitableneſs; and a burning zcal, 


was of 


more value in the ſight of God, than beneficence, 
and an univerſal good will to mankind. But 
thoſe who conſider things rightly, will never 
tink the worſe of any man merely becauſe he 
they only muſt 
be bitter and uncharitable in that caſe, who know 


differs in opinion from them : 


not how ealy it is to err. 

We may farther learn, not to be 
too poſitive and dogmatical in our 
notions and opinions, eſpecially in 
tnings of a difficult and doubtful na- 
ture. Thoſe who conſider as they 


IV. Not 10 be 
too poſctive and 
dogmatical in 
our notions and 
o pin ious. 


Mohr, the ſcantineſs of their faculties, and how 
llproportionate they are, to many of the ob- 
ts about which they are exerciſed, with the 
many and various occaſions of miſtake and error, 
vill always be ready to weigh things without 
partiality or paſſion, and not be too ſtiff and po- 
ive in ſuch points, as good and wiſe men have 


greatly 


28 
greatly differ d about, in all ages. There are 
ſome, who having entertain d a ſet of notions 
in religion, axe very obſtinate and pertinacious 
in the defence of them ; impatient of contra- 
diction, and not willing to liſten to any argu- 
ments that can be offer'd to incline them to a 
change; as if they underſtood all things at firſt 
ſight, and it were impoſlible they ſhould ever be 
wiſer than they are. This is a temper very un- 
becoming ſuch frail and imperfect creatures as we 
are. A juſt ſenſe of our darkneſs and ignorance, 
in this ſtate, would ſoon convince us how poſſi- 
ble it is for us to be miſtaken, and even how 
caly to imbrace the ſhadow of truth for its ſub- 
ſtance and reality ; eſpecially in more difficult 
and abſtruſe ſpeculations. | 
I KNOW NOT, has been thought a ſen- 
tence worthy to proceed from the mouth of one 
of the wiſeſt of the Philoſophers ; not thereby 
to give countenance to perpetual doubting and 
ſcepticiſm, bur to intimate that wiſdom is mature 
and cautious in deliberating, and ſlow in deter- 
mining; not ſtiff, poſitive, and peremptory, but W 
relerving an car open to freſh reaſon and evi- 
dence, and not aſham'd to confeſs, that the know-M 
ledge of the beſt and wiſeſt men is ſtill dark and 
imperfect. | 
v. 1 l he /aft uſe I ſhall ſuggeſt of the 
principalregarg foregoing conſiderations, is, that ſinceſ 
70 the practical God hath been pleaſed to conceal 10 
I 8 many things from us entirely, and If 
is ſo excceding difficult to arrive 4 
any certainty in the knowledge of ſo many moreg 
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to the ſtudy and contemplation of ſuch practical 
truths as are both better ſuited and proportion d 
to the preſent capacity of our minds, and of great- 
eſt concernment for us to be inform d of ; 1.4 
things of a moral nature; ſuch as relate 8 lite 
and manners. | Yeu. 23 
Now the things that concern our . Becauſe they 
improvement in true virtue and good- 4 a 
neſs, have the beſt title to out eltcem, | 
becauſe the knowledge of them is. abſolutely. ne- 
ceſſary to that end. The knowledge of God's 
Will is neceſſary to the doing of it; and thoſe 
things which have a more immediate and direct 
influence on our practice, are, in proportion, the 
moſt neceſſary. Theſe are truths of the greateſt 
certainty, and of the higheſt importance. This 
kind of knowledge is not an idle and imperti- 
nent curioſity, but hat upon which our happi- 
neſs depends; it is that which promotes our 
eyerlaſting intereſt, and teaches us to e/cape from 
the wrath to come ; in compariſon whereof. all 
other knowledge is but vain, and ne and 
n felſly fo called. / 
If it F the 1 70 
laws of the land where we live, be- | = 
cauſe we are to be govern'd by them, and our 
preſent peace and welfare depends upon their be- 
ing generally and duly obſery'd, what is it to know 
the ſtatutes of Heaven, thoſe unchangeable laws 
of righteouſneſs and goodneſs, thoſe rules by 
which we muſt live and be happy for ever? As 
to other parts of knowledge, however ulctul to 
lome, they may generally be ſpar'd, and, men 


may live well enough without them; but he 2 
oes 
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does not know the good and acceptable and per- 
fee? Will of God, and the way to eternal hap. 
pineſs, is an ignorant man whatever he knows 
beſides; becauſe he is defective in the great thing 
of all; he fails in the main point; in that which 
is of the utmoſt importance to bim. So that the 
moſt valuable, the only neceſſary knowledge in 
religion, and to the acquiſition whereof, we ought 
chicfly to apply ourſelves, is that which has the 
neareſt relation to, and the greateſt influence up- 
on"pradtice ; the plain duties and unqueſtionable 
doctrines of the Goſpel ; without which, we can 
neither ſec our way to happineſs, nor be per- 
7 272 392 129. 5050: 

„% This kind of knowledge is farther 
2. 7 th recommended to us, by its being beſt 
_— cap proportion'd to our capacity, and 
| moſt eaſy to be underſtood and ap- 
prehended by all of us. It is the great excellen- 
cy of the Chriſtian religion (the laſt and moſt 
compleat revelation of God's Will to mankind) 
that every thing in it neceſſaty to be believ d and 
done by us, in order to our eternal happineſs, is, 
or may by proper helps, be made plain to evety 
capacity. And with ſuch helps, nothing elle is 
_ requiſite for underftanding of Chriſtianity, but an 
honeſt and ſincere deſire of being inform'd. It 
is an inſtitution deſign'd by God to govern the 
wills of the honeſt and ſincere, and not to exer- 
ciſe the parts of notional and curious men. We 
need not mount the wings of the wind, to fetch 
religion from the ſtars ; nor go down to the deep 
to bring it up from thence ; for tis with 


us, and before us; as open as the day, and 
as 


31 ] 

s familiar as the light. The Goſpel was once 4 
myſtery, but the myſtery is now revealed; and. 
thoſe things which we yet call myſteries, are plain- 
ly. enough diſcover d as to their being ſuch, as we 
belicye them, tho? we cannot underſtand and ex- 
plain the manner how and (as was obſeryd be- 
fore) 'tis no part of religion to enquire into ſuch, 
hidden things, or explicitely to believe them, any 
farther than they are revealed. So that tis no 
piece of wit or ſubtilty to be a Chriſtian; not 
does it require great abilities, or much ſtudy, to 
know ſo much of religion as is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſalvation: every one of competent parts 
and induſtry, may caſily know enougli for this 
purpoſe. The credenda, or matters abſolutely, 
neceſſary to be believed, lye in a very narrow. 
compaſs: This is oe eternal, i. e. the way t 
it, to know thee, the only true God, ow Chas 
and Jeſus Chriſt, as the true Meſſi- n 
zh, whom thou haſt ſent. And then for the 
genda, or matters to be done, St. Paul hath 
given us a very ſhort, but full ſummary of them: 
The grace of God which bringeth ſalvation hath 
appeared to all men, teaching us 

that denying ungodlineſs and world- 8 
ly luſts, we ſhou!d live godly, righteouſly and ſo- 
terly in this preſent world. Theſe are very ſhort 
and plain leſſons ; and yet even theſe well learn'd, 
would not fail to bring us all ſafe to the end of 
our faith, the ſalvation of our ſouls. 

Tis true, all revealed truths are to be believed 
when known and apprehended; and there are 
in the Scriptures things hard to be underſtood. 
but ſince the Scriptures in general, were written 

| | pe bs | for 


Titus ii. 11,12. 
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for-the inſtruction and direction of all ſorts, even 
the meaneſt of people, there can be nothing ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, but what may be ſufficiently M 
explain d to them. The goodneſs of God would 
not ſuffer him to enjoyn that as of indiſpenſable 3 
and univerſal obligation, which is above the reach 
of vulgar underſtandings, and requires more ab. 
ſtractedneſs of thought, and intention of mind, 
than the much greater part of well meaning, con- 

. ſcientious, good Chriſtians are capable of. So 
that however difficult or obſcure, the Scriptures | 
may be in ſome things not neceſſary, yet they are 
ſufficiently clear and caſy to be underſtood, when- 
ever any thing is requir'd as neceſſary to falvati- 
on, in which all believers are alike, and equally 
concern d. 

| Io encourage us to apply our- | 
And a regard ſelves to the ſtudy and practice of 
to them is the 5 
beſt means for the plain and unqueſtionable parts 
— of the Goſpel, (wherein all Chriſti- 
moe aa, ans do, and muſt agree) let us con- 
and obſcure. ſider farther, that this is the belt F 
means to gain light into thoſe that 
pear more difficult and obſcure. The ſecrets Þ 
of the Lord are with them that fear him, ſays 
holy David, and again, I have more underſian- 
ding than my teachers, becauſe I keep thy pre- 
cepts. There is no better diſpoſition for the find- 
ing of truth, than to be always very ſincere in 
the practice of religion, ſo far as we do know ] 
it. For notorious errors in mens lives, do na- 
turally diſpoſe them to errors in opinion. Thc | 
vices and luſts of men, are a dead weight upon 


their underſtandings, and hinder their aſſent 2 
c 
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the cleateſt evidence: they are unwilling to be: 
licve that to be true, which is ſo directly contra- 
iy to their whole courſe of like. This makes 
o many greedily lay hold on every little objecti- 
on againſt the firſt principles of religion, becauſe it is 
their intereſt to have it paſs for all fiction 
ndfalchood : Gone of their leadersfaid .. 
of reaſon ; when reaſon is againſt a man; he will 
be againſt reaſon, ſo the word of God is againſt 
them, and therefore they are againſt it. In 
ſhort, no man can be ſecure of truth, who is 
not a friend to picty, and virtue; nor is he like- 
ly to underſtand the Will of God aright, who is 
not willing to obey it. This is the method pre- 
ſcrib'd by St. Paul; Faith and a m. l 19. 
good conſcience, which(good conſcience) 
ſome having put away, concerning faith have 
me ue my In which words, it ele inti- 
that they who do not act up. to their 
preſent light, — hold the truth in wnrighte eouſe- 
neſs, or put away 4 good conſtience, are in the 
greateſt danger of falling from the truth into the 
moſt dangerous errors and hereſies. A mind 
therefore, fully diſpos d to receive and obey 
the truth in the ve. of fe. is the beſt means 
for under/ianding it: he who is conſtantly ex- 
erciſed in the ſtudy . practice of the plain pre- 
cepts of the Goſpel, ſtands faireſt for diſcover- 
ing the more obſcure and abſtruſe parts of it. 
For, beſides the natural tendency of ſuch a beha- 
viour to open and enlighten the mind, we have 


the promiſe of our Saviour himſelf, John vil. 17: 
that F any man will do his Will, wu. 12. 
F 


he 
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he ſpall know of the doftrine whether it 
be of God; and that he that followeth him ſhall 
not walk in darkneſs, but ſhall have the light of 
life ; i. e. ſhall know all things neceſſary to life 
eternal: whereas thoſe who diſregard and diſobey 
the plain and unqueſtionable duties of religion, 
may, at laſt, ſo provoke God as to give hem 
„ Theſis. 1: ½ to ffrong deluſions to believe a 
lie, that (as St. Paul ſpeaks) they 
all may be condemned that obey not the truth, 
but obey unrighteouſne ſs, VR 

. e And as ſuch a diſpoſition and 
151. 22 behaviour ſtands the faireſt for truth, 
that wo 1 ſo it is intitled to another very great 
— pk advantage, namely, that if, after all 
fatal 10 ws, or Our care to prevent it, we {hould 
endanger our happen to be miſtaken, yet ſuch er- 
Fre ror ſhall not prove fatal to us, or 
endanger our eternal happineſs. When we have 
thus honeſtly acted up to the beſt light we had, 
and made the beſt uſe we could of the powers 
and faculties God hath given us, and the helps 
and aſſiſtances afforded to us, we have diſcharged 
our duty both as reaſonable creatures and Chri- 
ſtians ; and though we ſhould happen, in any 
inſtance, to miſs of truth, we ſhall infallibly re- 
ceive the reward of ſuch an honeſt temper, and 
excellent diſpoſition of mind, which is in the 
fight of God of great price. For whatever be 
the judgment of raſh and uncharitable men, God 
God knoweth whereof we are made ; he will 
conſider the ſeveral diſadvantages we labour un- 
der ; make gracious allowances for the — 
an 
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and imperfection of our reaſon and underſtand- 
ing; and not ſuffer our eternal happineſs to de- 
pend upon our opinion, which is not always in 
our own power; but upon our ſincerity; which 
7s, If we carefully endeavour, in all things, to 
know and do the Will of God; if we pfractiſe 
the plain and unqueſtionable duties of Chriſtiani- 
ty, we ſhall never be condemned for any invin- 
cible miſtakes, about the dark and myſterious 
points of belief. This might caſily and abun- 
dantly be ſupported, by Scripture and reaſon, if 


it were neceſſary. 


But becauſe it may be a far- 


ther ſatisfaction to ſome to have the ſenſe and 
judgment of the church, I will add the ſenſe of 
the church of England in this point, out of the 
book of Homilies, where are theſe remarkable 
in the 
« Scriptures that be plain to under- „ romiy of 
« ſtand, and neceſſary to ſalvation, 
* cycry man's duty is to learn them, ; 
to print them in memory, and effectually to 
« exerciſe them, And as to the dark myſterics, 
to be content to be ignorant of them until 
« ſuch time as it ſhall pleaſe God to open thoſe 


words, vg. Thoſe things 


things unto him, 


part of 


the koly Serip- 


Fares. 


In the mean ſeaſon, f he 


« lack either aptneſs, or opportunity, God will 
* not impute it to his folly. 

The concluſion of the whole mat- 
ter ſhall be, that we be careful not 


The 


concluſcon. 


to reſt in the bare knowledge we have of religi- 
on, but make a good ule of it in our lives. The 
truths of Chriftianity are not matters of pure 
peculation, and intended merely to inform and 
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improve 
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improve our underſtandings, but practical doc. 
trines, deſign'd chicfly to renew. and purify our 
minds and hearts, and to reform and, regulate our 
lives and manners. And without bat effect, 
the greateſt knowledge, and moſt exact faith will 
be of no ſervice to us; we ſhall reap no be- 
nefit from them at the day of account, but ſhall 
rather receive the greater damnation. 

This ſhould be well conſider'd by all thoſe 
who ſeem to be ſo much concern'd about little 
ſpeculative opinions in religion (which they al- 
ways call fundamental articles of faith) tnat the 
practice of the great and ſubſtantial duties of a 


good life, is wholly neglected by them. T; hey 


are ſo talen up in ſpying and cenſurmg hereſy 
in others, that they never think of curmg thoſe 


luſts and vices, and paſſions that do ſo viſibly 


rein in themſetues. But tis a graſs deccit to 


Imagine, that an orthodox Creed, will atone for 


an heretical practice; or juſt notions of religion, 
diſcharge us from the obligation of its laws. 
An ingenious. man may make a hard ſhift to ſay 


| ſomething for any error in the world; but there 
is not a word to be ſpoken for a wicked life. 


So that, nothing is more certain, than that, 
whatever our notions be, an unholy converſa- 
tion is the greateſt error in practice, and at leaſt, 
as damnable as any hereſy in the world. For 
the neceſſity of thinbing rightly, is derived from 
the neceſſity of doing rightly; ſoundneſs of be- 
lief is in order to purity of manners; and there- 
fore the latter is of ſo much greater value and 
coniideration than the former, as it has the na- 

| ture 
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ture of an end, to which the other is but the 
means ; the latter, is of it ſelf neceſſary, the 
former, only in order to that. By which I 
would not be underſtood to mean, that men 
ſhould come to a perfect indifference in matters 
of faith and opinion, either with reſpect to them- 
ſelves, or others; for though holineſs of life is 
indeed the great point to be regarded, yet that 
muſt be founded upon Chriſtian principles; and 
therefore St. Paul joyns faith and a good con- 
ſcience together, as both neceſſary Holding the 
myſtery of faith, in a pure conſcience ; the one 
is to be built upon the other. It concerns us 
therefore, to endeavour to find out the truth our- 
ſelves, and, by all Chriſtian methods, to pro- 
mote it among others. But then we muſt not 
ſtop here : our main care ſhould be that the great 
truths of religion duly influence our practice, and 
regulate our moral conduct; that they purify: our 
minds; govern our paſſions ; and make us tho- 
roughly good and virtuous in our lives. For as 
wthout faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe Gad, ſo 
wit haut holineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord. But 
though this be the one thing neceſſary, and 
chicfly to be minded and regarded by us, yet it 
ſeems to be leaſt of all conſider d: for (to uſe 
the words of a pious and aged divine of our 
church) © it is the miſery of Chri- 3 
* ſtendom that we build too much Frans! + | 
* upon articles of doctrine, upon ney, Sept. 21. 
* opinions, tenets, and ſyſtems 3 7 F. * 
and they muſt be ſubſcrib'd to, ſworn to, and 
* believed, which cauſeth almoſt all the _— 
7 « ſion 


„„ 

te ſions of the Chriſtian world ---- We are {6 
* earneſt in aſſerting the orthodoxy of our ow 
eſpouſed doctrines . that we moſt lamentab] 
«fall out, break peace, loſe charity, and wretch- 
« edly neglect the weighticr matters, judgment 
« mercy and faith, and the practice of fincerg 
* truth and rightcoulnes ”, K 


